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Power Means Success, Health and Pleasure 


CONS “IOUS EVOLUTION develops sustaining will power, eyomen, read 
courage power, concentrating power, thinking power, “1410 82 
confidence power, dominant power, reasoning power, driving 

power, health power and personal power. It increases the 
digestive power, brain power, heart power, lung power, the 
powers of living, functioning, being and success. 

The Swoboda System makes human beings more alive, 
more efficient and more capable of responding successfully 
to their needs and desires. It contains the secret of success, 
energy and health. f 7 

Become master of your mind, nervous system, brain and te 
digestive system. WORT SAL Lp 

Conscious Evolution makes men and women master of themselves | 
and others. It can help you to succeed, as it has surely helped others. 


Self-Evolution eradicates poverty and disease; makes the 
weak stronger; the sick well and the strong stronger; the keen 
keener and the successful more successful. 













Creator 
of 
Have you ever stopped to realize that hard work is relative ? earns Sein 
What is hard work for one is play for another. Energy makes hard work easy. Conscious Evolution 
creates energy. Fatigue is proof that you need energy. Conscious Evolution reduces the frictions, 
troubles and burdens of life to a minimum, and increases the pleasures and successes to the maximum. 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY 


“Can't describe the satisfaction I feel.” “My reserve force makes me feel that nothing is impossible, my capacity both 
1 phy sically and mei vl lly is increasing daily.’ 


“Worth more than a thousand dollars to me in increased mental and physical : : 
capacity.” “T have heard your system hig hly recommended for years, but I did not realize 
P : F the effectiveness of it until I tried it. Iam glad indeed that Iam now taking it.” 
“T have been enabled by your system to do work of mental character previously . . a 
impossible for me. “Your system developed me most wonderfully. 
. : ” “T think your system is wonderful. I thought I wasin the best of physical health 
s Its; have gained 17 Ae: It y ; ' j 
“I was very skeptical, now am pleased with result lave zal ed 17 poun ' before I wrote for your course, but I can now note the greatest improvement even 
“The very first lessons began to work magic. In my gratitude, I am telling my in this short time. I cannot recommend your system too highly. Do not hesitate 
croaking and complaining friends, ‘Try Swoboda.’ to refer to me. 
“Words cannot explain the new life it iniparts to both body and brain.” “T note from your System a marked strengthening of my will power and concen- 
“It reduced my weig tht 29 pounds, increased my chest expansion § inches, reduced apne on. I feel the interest of life much more keenly.’ 
my waist 6 inche “The cigarette hz ibit has been completely mastered. eYour System has removed 
“T cannot reco oidant your system te 0 highly, and without flittery believe that the craving entirely. 
*‘Conscious Evolution did more for me thanall of the tobacco cures in the country.” 


its propagation has been of great benetit to the health of the country. 


MY NEW COPYRIGHTED BOOK IS FREE. It explains the SWOBODA SYSTEM 
OF CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and the human body as it has never been explained 
before. It will startle, educate, and enlighten you. 

My book explains my new theory of the mind and body. It tells, in a highly 
interesting and simple manner, just what, no doubt, you, as an intelligent being, have 
always wanted to know about yourself. 

You will cherish this book for having given you the first real understanding of 
your body and mind. It shows how you may be able to obtain a superior life; it 
explains how you may make use of natural laws to your own advantage. 

My book will give you a better understanding of yourself than you could obtain 
from a college course. The information which it imparts cannot be obtained else- 
where at any price. It shows the unlimited possibilities for you through conscious 
evolution of your cells; it explains my discoveries and what they are doing for men 
and women. Thousands have advanced themselves in every way through a better 
realization and conscious use of the principles which I have discovered and which I 
disclose in my book. It also explains the dangers and after-effects of exercise and 
of excessively deep breathing. 

Write today for my FREE BOOK and full particulars before it slips your mind. 

You owe it to yourself at least to learn the full facts concerning the Swoboda 
System of conscious evolution for men and women. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 1933 Aeolian Building, New York City, N. Y. 


Anyone pretending to be my representative is a fraud. Beware of impostors. 
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A Book about the Britannica 


Wz: have just prepared a handsome book about The Encyclopaedia Britannica, which is 
yours for the asking. We have called it ‘A Book of 100 Wonders.” It describes the 
new (11th) edition of this great work, which appears in two forms: 


The Cambridge University issue, in large vol- The “Handy Volume”’ issue, exactly the same 

umes, large type and large margins. It is sold work, in smaller volumes, with smaller print and 

by The Encyclopaedia Britannica Corporation, smaller margins. This issue is sold by Sears, 
New York, at prices from $166.75 to $267.50. More Roebuck and Co., Chicago, for only $1.00 down and 
than 75,000 sets have been sold in this form. very small monthly payments. 


—Many letters are coming to us all the time asking “What is the difference between the two issues?” 
“Which issue do you recommend me to buy?”—and similar questions. 


“A Book of 100 Wonders” 


answers such questions. It is intended to give you just the information you'll be likely to 
want in making up your mind whether you are going to buy the Britannica. The book tells 
you a few of the many ways that The Encyclopaedia Britannica is useful and necessary in 
business, in the home, for women, for children at school, for college graduates, for men and 
women who have not had as good a schooling as they would have liked—for everyone, in 
short, who is willing to learn. The book will explain to you some of the many ways that 
the new Britannica is a practical book—some of the reasons 
why it has been called a great public utility—like the telephone. 
The book will show you that the Britannica is an interesting, 
attractive work, full of good reading and beautiful pictures. 


HIS same free “Book of 100 Wonders” gives a number of hard 

questions and their illuminating answers from The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica—all dealing with matters of every-day life—like “Why is the 
sun hot?” “Why does a razor get dull?” It contains a well-written story 
A YoYo) showing how interested children get in the Britannica when they learn 
of rere) how to use it. And .it gives many brief notes on the contents of the 
Wonders Britannica—notes that hint at the variety of good reading, valuable 
information attractively told, in the Britannica. 


“A Book of 100 Wonders”—yours for the asking—contains 130 pages, 
with 200 illustrations—some of them in colors and probably as fine color 
prints as have ever been made. It shows you specimen pages from the 
small-volume issue, so that you can see just what the print and 
illustrations are like and the exact size of the volume. 


Send now for “A Book of 100 Wonders” 


R now is the time to buy. In a very short time the price of the “Handy Volume” issue will have 
to advance. It will be forced up by the rise in manufacturing costs and particularly the rise in the cost 

of all war materials due to the war in Europe. 
Don’t wait, or you may not have time to get the informa- Mail the coupon to the nearest address so you may be answered quickly. 








tion you want. Now there is plenty of time to get this free : 

booklet soon enough to enable you to get in your order — ’ niente titiaaiaitial ai - 
P ae . * e Encyclopa tannica Corporation 

before the price advances—if you write for it to-day. 120 West 32nd Street, New York 


Put your name and address on this coupon. Cut out ar 
the coupon and mail it immediately. 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 





The 4 R ” Please send me, free, the new 130-page, beautifully- 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Tho Macplogeedia Brtanaion deals of tadiogs 
Cor hora tion prices, terms, etc., before this bargain offer is closed. 
120 West 32nd Street New York City ra 
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“WHAT FOOLS THESE MORTALS BE!" 
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Entered at N. Y. P. O. as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Copyright 1916 (Trade-Mark Registered in the 
United States and Great Britain). 
Editor, General Manager, 
KaRL SCHMIDT. Foster GILROY, 


The contents of Puck are fully protected by copr- 
right, and must not be reproduced without permis- 
sion. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE: PUCK is published every Mon- 
day (dated the following Saturday) by the Puck 


= 
Publishing Corporation, 210 Fifth Avenue, Madison 
Square, New York City; (Nathan Straus, Jr., Presi- 
dent ; H. Grant Straus, Secretary and Treasurer). 


Puck Is Maivep to subscribers at $5.00 per year, 
or $2.50 for six months. Canadian subscriptions, 
$6.00 per year, $3.00 for six months; Foreign, $6.50 


per year, $3.25 for six months. All communica- 
tions should be addressed to the Puck Publishing 
Corporation. Puck will use its best care with ° 


MSS., but cannot be held responsible for their loss, 
nor can it be held responsible for MSS. remaining 











uncalled for after 30 days. MSS. sent in by mail 


* 
should be accompanied by a_ self-addressed and 
stamped envelope or wrapper, otherwise they can- 
not be returned. Pucx ig on sale in Europe at the 
various branches of the I&ternational News Co., and 


the Atlas Publishing and Distributing Co.; Bren- 
tano’s, Paris; Wm. Dawson & Sons and W. H. 


Smith & Sons, London; Hachette et Cie, Paris, and 
Basle, Lausanne and Geneva, Switzerland, 
London Office: Puck, 6 Henrietta Street, Covent oe 


Garden, W. C 
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* Hector ” Next Week 


“Hector” was a dog—not the 

ordinary type of pup you would a b O U . J a m = S 
expect to find in a short story, but - 
the kind of big, good humored canine H d 

that only Henry C. Bunner could Opper 1S Own 
write about. And around the ad- " ‘ 
ventures of “Hector,” Mr. Bunner h d d ™ 
spun one of his best yarns. It appears t ere stu ying Con I 
next week as the fourth in the series 


of thirteen Bunner stories to be printed tions and preparing a 


between now and August. If you 


have missed the two stories already series of Vivid articles 


printed, we call your attention to this 


Special Bunner Offer on the state of affairs 


On receipt of $1.00, by check, 


stamps or currency, we will enter your aCross the Rio Grande. 


name for a special three months’ trial 
subscription to Puck —entitling you ° 

to thirteen regular numbers — and in T h e fi r S t O f t h e S e 
addition we will send you the two back 


numbers containing the first and second stories will appcar in 


stories of the Bunner series — “ The 


coae of Smith ” and “ Zenobia’s the April 15th issue of 


Simply pin a dollar bill to your card 
or letter-head, mark it ‘‘ Bunner Offer,” 


and mail to Puck, 210 Fifth Avenue, ¢ 
New York. We shall understand. a a@ copy 
Mrs. Smith-Dayton’s Easter Eggs oO lier’s 


Next week’s cover is another of THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
Mrs. Helena Smith-Dayton’s inimitable 416 West 13th Street, New York City 
studies in clay, in which she has 
grouped the most amazing collection 
of Easter eggs ever presented to an | 























admiring public. Be sure to watch for 

















the Easter egg cover. 
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Marie Doro 
Who has followed the example 
of so many other pretty women, 
and now turns those big eyes at 
one — from the screen! 





Prim, 


Art YounG 
Our earnest young Socialist, who 
really doesn’t look as much like 
Bill Sulzer as this would indicate. 





KaTHLEEN Norris 
Who writes short stories with 
the ease that you and I write 
checks — and with much more 
abandon. 


“Meet Me at Breakfast” 


Drawineos BY Ernet PLUMMER 


“The great trouble with New York,” once lamented Charles 
Dudley Warner, “is that there is nothing to do between midnight 
and bedtime.” Terpsichore has bravely stepped into this breach by 
giving impetus to the Dance Breakfast, a nondescript meal served 
anywhere from three o’clock to sunrise, consisting of just sufficient 
provender to refresh the fatigue of the night’s exertion but not 
enough to disturb the dreams of the forty morning winks intervening 

between bedtime and work. At 


Jack’s, the Lafayette, the Brevoort 
and Claremont, Miss Plummer has 
caught some of our prominent folks 
“breakfasting around.” 





Caries Norris 

Who gives promise of 
duplicating the career 
of his brother Frank in 
his new book, “The 
Amateur.” 





EMILY STEVENS 
Who inherits her con- 
siderable dramatic abil- 
ity from Aunt Minnie 
Fiske. 







Marcet DucHAMP 
A very courageous young 
man who had the nerve to 
label his painting “ Nude 
Descending Staircase.” 





Tue Dotty Sisters : 
Here’s Yancsi plan- [ 





Reornatp Bircu 
Would you ever imagine, honest, 
now, that he drew the original 
illustrations for “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy ”? 


ning with Roszcika to “ 
spend the money they 4S 
will make in their new 


} 
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Roy ATWELL 
Who in this page, at 
. least, cannot say that he 







ry 
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F iM 
ie VE is “ Alone at Last.” 
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Lovu-TELLEGEN 
Whose first performance 
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in a new play was rudely Fanny Hurst 

interrupted by the oscula- Possessor of the proud distinction of 
tory embrace of his brand having had her picture taken arm in arm 
new wife. with John Reed and Boardman Robinson, 

















Trade reports tell us that the Pig 
Iron rush for 1916 is greatly in excess 
of last year’s. And the Pig Iron rush 
is nothing to the End-Seat-Hog rush, 
which will shortly be with us. 





Keep your eye on the du Pont boom. 
It'll be some Zeppelin before the 
convention gets down to business. 

—The Hon. Ormsby McHarg. 
“Some Zeppelin” is an unfortunate 
metaphor. The name du Pont is syn- 
onymous with powder, and Zeppelins 
drop bombs on munition plants. 


Pittsburg, says Dr. Walther Riddle, 
is entitled to be known as the birthplace 
of aviation. Somebody should invent a 
Pittsburgmillionaeroplane. 





One defect of the American parent 
is the desire for an easy lot for his 
children.—Dr. Charles F. Thwing. 

Which the children frequently sup- 
plement with a desire for a lot of ease. 
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The war vintage of 1915 is believed 
to be the -best since 1900. Deep down 
underground thousands of women are 
busy filling acres of bottles arranged 
in wonderful subterranean highways. 

—Rheims despatch. 


Wine, women and — song? 





A wire from Washington says that 
the private armor plants have pledged 
themselves not to boost the price. How 
welcome would such an assurance be 
from the makers of other “ necessities 


of life.” 


T. R.: I'll take that third cup of coffee you promised me four years ago, ma’am 
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Drawn by Hy Mayer 


THE THAW 


Dr. Bell, the inventor of the 
telephone, “ prefers to do his thinking 
after midnight.” You are not alone in 
this, Doctor. Many men do hard 
thinking after midnight; framing an 
excuse for not getting home sooner. 

The trouble with Boston socially is 
that it is an eddy, so to speak, in the 
great world current. 

—Charles Francis Adams. 

Happy world-current to have so 
distinguished an eddy! 





In a report to the Department of 
Commerce, A. H. Baldwin, commercial 
attaché at the American Embassy in 
London, states that “many observers 
in Europe believe the war will end with 
great abruptness.” Mr. Baldwin is 
rash in publishing such rumors; Wall 
Street could tell him that they tend to 
“destroy confidence.” 





Many of us have always been 
convinced that the political progress of 
Germany is only to be expected through 
the Conservatives. 

—A writer in the Berliner Tageblatt 
If the writer will communicate with 
the Republican National Committee, he 
may be given opportunity to pen the 
next Republican platform. 





The King of England has been 
holding vaudeville shows at Bucking- 
ham Palace for the entertainment of 
the wounded. A splendid “animal 
act’ would be a moving picture of His 
Majesty falling off a horse. 





While the Progressives who have 
returned are not demanding. that the 
fatted calf be killed over their return, 
they are in no mood to eat the 
prodigal’s husks. 

—Republican harmony item. 

In other words, between falling on 
the prodigal’s neck and jumping on it, 
there should be a more or less happy 
medium. 





General Petain, the defender of 
Verdun, has had fourteen chauffeurs in 
two months. This is the up-to-date 
way of having horses shot under you. 
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Drawings by Merle Johnson 


THE NEWS IN RIME 


In spite of hopeful pacifists 
And hints of peace, the war persists, 
By land and air and ocean there is 
fighting; 
The Crown Prince at Verdun still 
pounds 
But though his dead are heaped in 
mounds 
He hasn’t made much progress, at 
this writing. 
The Russians, on the eastern front, 
Have pulled their famous Phoenix 
stunt 
Of rising, tough and husky, from 
their ashes, 
And with a vigor far from slack 
Are pushing Turk and Teuton back 
With disconcerting upper cuts and 
smashes. ' 


The well known Spring arrived this 
year 
Amid a wintry atmosphere 
And even now in muddiness she 
sploshes, 
But women donned their Springtime 
suits 














While men still wore their arctic 


boots, 
And scarfs and heavy sweaters and 
goloshes. 
The birds are coming north once 
more 


And from each sunny southern shore 
Society is also homeward flitting. 
T. Roosevelt, has found, we’ve heard 

In Trinidad a whiskered bird 
That crunches nuts with ardor un- 
remitting. 























The Colonel, by the way, it seems 
Is troubling politicians’ dreams, 
His presidential enterprise is 
booming, 
While there is gossip in the news 
Of Root and Mr. Justice Hughes 
And other luminaries who are 
looming. 
Art Brisbane told the Movie Kings 
Their films were mighty stupid things 
And said it so they clearly caught 
his meaning. 
Germans sank some neutral 
boats 
But they'll explain it all in notes, 
And ruthlessly continue submarin- 
ing. 


The 


If Holland enters into war, 
It’s something she is ready for, 
Six hundred thousand soldiers is 
her quota, 
While all the troops that we can 
spare 


To chase F. Villa to his lair 
7 


Would just police Anoka, Minne- 
sota! 
The Tennis Player, Dr. Waite, 
The Borgias tried to emulate 
By poisoning a number of rela- 
tions. 
Lieutenant Shackleton is lost 
Amid the ice fields that he crossed, 
They say the weather’s cold in 
those locations. 


Yuan Shi Kai decided that 
He’d find more comfort in a hat 
Than in the Chinese Crown which 
hardly fit him. 
Jess Willard fought, in Gotham town, 
From Frank Moran to keep his crown 
And earned a thousand every time 
he hit him. 
New York is busy, for the nonce, 
Investigating Mr. Shonts 
And probing into subways by com- 


mittee. 

The women’s fashions shift and 
change, 

But though from tights to hoops they 
range, 


Somehow the pretty girls are al- 
ways pretty! 
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Secret Service Man Securing Evidence jij} 






“It Would Require the Entire Armed Forces of the United States to Enforce National Prohibition” 
— Statement made in Congress 
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The Army of Peace 


+¢ ‘os miles of water lie between Eng- 

land and the rest of Europe: three thou- 
sand between Europe and America. What is 
the inference from that?” the smug pacificist 
demands. “‘Why, America is a hundred and 
fifty times safer from invasion than England. 
Britannia needs no land defenses — she has her 
navy. So have we, and a good ‘un, too, so 
what’s all this poppycock about an army ? 
Leave it to the navy, boys, and keep your 
army in your pocket.” 

Yet England this very day musters a huge 
army for home defense. And within five 
weeks a foreign power in control of the seas 
could land an army of 250,000 men on the 
continent of America. To meet it we have a 
mobile army of 37,000 (three times the 
number of the New York police force), 
organized militia of 127,000 and a regular 
reserve of 17—count ’em—17 men. To draw 
on the Coast Artillery, 16,000 in all would 
ungarrison our harbor forts. 

Suppose we are immune from invasion? 
What about Alaska, Porto Rico, Panama, 
Hawaii, the Philippines? Are we to let 
them pass from us without a blow ? 

But a more vital question. The Monroe 
Doctrine? How shall we uphold that, if 
challenged, and it may be challenged any day. 
Treaties are no longer sacred. If (deleted by 
censor) elects to seize Mexico, or (deleted by 
censor) annexes Brazil, what are we going to 
do about it? We can protest as much as we 
like on paper, but we can do nothing unless 
prepared to enforce our protest. We rely on 
the Monroe Doctrine to keep us out of war. 
It must not be the cause of war, and that it 
will undoubtedly be, lacking an army of 
sufficient size and efficient training and 
equipment to back up the principles for 
which it stands. 

Without such an army, we lose, whatever 
we do. To follow up protest with a punitive 
expedition such as we can at present com- 
| mand is to court immediate disaster. To 
| offer no opposition but the empty one of 
diplomatic reproach, is to permit the alien 
invader of Central or South America to 
establish a firm base for further piratical 
operations against the peace of the United 
States. 


Half Measures 


HE taxpayers of a community would have 

small respect for a Fire Department which 
responded to a.general alarm with a bucket 
brigade and a siphon of soda. 

Yet this is precisely the figure cut by the 
House of Representatives in proposing an 
“increase” sufficient to recruit the army up 
to 140,000 men. This is the Hay measure. 
A bill calling for an army of 220,000 men has 
been defeated, and the Senate substitute would 
fix our military strength at 180,000. 

These three figures added together would be 
insufficient to insure adequate protection, and 
it is discouraging to reflect that this corporal’s 
guard is all that we get after five months of 
the usual Congressional dilly-dallying. 

In Mexico, the mobile forces of the country 
are engaged in a mad pursuit of one lone bandit, 
during which half of our available aerial 
equipment become hors de combat in the 
first thirty-six hours of action. 

The naval program seems to have been made 
to walk the plank. 

Our duly elected and regularly paid “‘repre- 
sentatives” have done nothing but talk. 

There is a sinister influence at work in Wash- 
ington when an insistent, country-wide demand 
for adequate protection can be paralyzed by 
the sheer weight of aimless chatter. 


Friendly Counsel Disregarded 


OME months ago, PUCK advised its 

Woman Suffrage friends in all kindliness 

to divorce their very worthy movement from 

the chimerical prohibition bills that are 

constantly being introduced at Washington by 

the anti-kissing, anti-confectionery, anti- 
everything advocates in Congress. 

Unfortunately, the counsel was not heeded, 
and the Suffrage bill became enmeshed in the 
prohibition propaganda, with the result that 
both measures were pigeonholed for this session 
of Congress. 

“National prohibition,” declared a far-sighted 
member of the House, “‘could never be enforced 
unless the entire army of the United States 
were pressed into this service.” 

Women Suffragists cannot afford to cast 
their lot with a dream that threatens to keep 
our little army busy with excise matters. 









































“‘ Mother,” said the little boy, “ what 
is Easter?” 

“Easter, my dear,” she answered, 
“is when you have pretty colored eggs 
for breakfast as a surprise, and you 
must be very good from now till then 
or else perhaps you won’t get one.” 

But the little boy was not convinced. 

He went to his father. 

“Father,” he said, “what is 
Easter? ” 

“ Easter,” said his father, after a 
moment’s hesitation, “is when I have 
to buy your mother a new hat. Ha! 
ha! Now run along to school. I 
mustn’t stand here joking all morning.” 

So at school he asked his teacher of 
literature, “‘ What is Easter? ” 

“ Easter,” she answered, “is when 
Winter, gradually loosened by the 
strengthening rays of the sun, yields 
its sway to Spring; all the world is 
glad and even nature seems to rejoice 
and to spread its soft coverlet of green 
over the young earth that is born again. 
Write that out, now, and see if you can 
parse it.” 

But the little boy was still not 
satisfied. So he looked it up in the 
almanac and there he found: 

“Easter is the first Sunday after 
the Good Friday following the full 
moon of the vernal equinox. By taking 
the golden number in the table below 
and dividing it into the digits of the 
year less 1, Easter may be seen for any 
year up to the year 2000. In the 
bissextile years add 2.” 

The little boy sighed. 

“I wonder what it is really,” he said. 


—— 

At the annual dinner of the West 
Point alumni, not a word was said 
about war or preparedness. So many 
expert civilians have discussed these 
subjects of late that perhaps the West 
Pointers feel they are not qualified to 
speak. 





New York’s newest hotel is to have 
a golf course. Imagine tipping the 
caddy every time he hands you a club 


or finds the ball! 





The purest satire of the day is the 
discussion as to how New York’s new 
subway will be “ ventilated.” Probably 
not at all, as usual. 





The aim of the Massachusetts dele- 
gates is “to silence T. R.” A job that 
will require a maximum silencer. 


Grow 
What Are Yonkers? 


Blushing Father Knickerbocker has 
had a proposal. Of course, it’s Leap 
Year, and the lady’s anxiety to annex 
a better half with a good job and reg- 
ular wages is perfectly in accord with 
tradition, but does she bring the old 
gentleman any dowry? 

Yonkers is—or are—the giddy 
young thing in the love match, and her 
suit is being pleaded by a well-disposed 
Assemblyman who has sponsored a bill 
providing that the prosperous village 
to the North of us be forthwith joined 
in the holy bonds of matrimony with 
the venerable old codger of City Hall 


Square. 


After all, isn’t Father Knickerbocker 
too far along in years to. take unto his 
bosom a spouse who has already shown 
a disposition to conduct her own affairs 
successfully ? 

Isn’t it just possible that there are 
some close relatives of the prospective 
bride who would like to figure in the 
last will and testament of the aged 
bridegroom ? 

And hasn’t Father Knickerbocker 
enough political relatives as it is? 

Merely animadversions, these, before 
the banns are finally proclaimed. 





Mr. Shonts’s $150,000 is developing 
into quite a bonus of contention. 
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The Prevailing Easter Spirit 
If the Sterner Sex Indulged 

Sam: My dear Fred, did you see the 
hideous derby that Henry wore this 
morning? It was shaped like an egg- 
plant, and I’m sure that he must have 
got it at a plumber’s shop! 

Frep: If hats were ten-dollar gold 
pieces, Henry would be sure to pick a 
counterfeit. That’s a perfect love of 
a fedora that you have on! 

Sam: I’m so glad you like it! It’s 
only a simple little thing that I got for 











Qraw 


Why, I got mine at Blopp’s, and he 

charged me a hundred and ten. The 

only thing about him is that you can 

depend on his excellent materials. 
(Enter Henry) 

Sam: Why, Henry! How do you 
do! We were just speaking. of your 
ravishing hat! It’s positively delicious ! 

Frep: Yes, you have wonderful 
taste, dear! The shape suits you 
exactly. 

Henry: So sweet of you, boys. It’s 
nothing, really. Just a little French 





THE NIGHT BEFORE EASTER 


seven dollars. Imported, you know. 
Still, I'll have to make it go, I suppose. 

Frep: By the way, how do you like 
the latest thing in vests — cut down to 
show two square feet of shirt bosom, 
like mine? 

Sam: Perfectly charming, Fred! 
You know, I wanted to ask about your 
suit, but I was afraid you might think 
me impertinent. Where did you get it? 

Frep: Jimps, on Blonk Street, made 
it for me. Really, you know, he’s the 
most reasonable thing! This suit and 
an extra pair of pants for sixty dollars! 

Sam: Really? How simply thrilling! 


thing that I had specially blocked for 
me. 

Sam: Well, boys, I must be running 
along. Do drop in on me some after- 
noon, and we'll have a dash of Scotch. 

Henry )} . Th 


ank you so much! 
Frep  } : 


(Ezit Sam) 

Henry: Good heavens, what ash 
barrel did Sam, get that fedora out of? 

Frep: Isn’t it ridiculous, dear? He 
actually had the nerve to tell me that 
it was imported and cost seven dollars! 

Henry: How thoroughly absurd! 
Imported from Newark, I guess! 
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*Isn’t he too young to be going around with?” 


* Oh dear, yes, he won’t come into his money 
for three years!” 





Frev: And I wish that you could 
have heard him bragging about the 
price of his suit. He said it cost him 
a hundred and ten. 

Henry: A hundred and ten what? 
Nickels or dimes? If anyone ever tries 
to take a hundred and ten dollars away 
from Sam, they'll have to send for a 
pulmotor to keep him from choking to 
death. After Sam has had his hand on 
his pocketbook for five minutes, you 
can’t get it open without using dyna- 
mite. That’s a lovely suit you have on, 
dear. Looks like a fine piece of goods! 

Frep: Yes, it was picked out for me 
in London by the King’s tailor. A war 
sacrifice, you know. 

Henry: How dandy! It sets off 
your figure marvelously ! 

Frep: It’s awfully dear of you to say 
so, Henry. Now I really must be 
going, or they won’t know where I am. 

(Exit Fred) 

Henry (solus): Picked out for him 
in London by the King’s tailor, eh? 
It looks as though it had been picked 
out by a pick-axe at a rummage sale. 
He’s got a nerve to be panning Sam! 
Sam’s as loose as sawdust with his 
money compared with Henry. Why, I 
shouldn’t be surprised if he were the 
sort of person who says horrid things 
behind his friends’ backs. If he ever 
says anything about me, and I find out 
about it, I’ll spread his nose all over 
his face! 


(Exit Henry, muttering) 
Peacock-Fratner CurTAIN 


—K. L. Roberts 











If Libre in Vers, Why Not in 
Pensee ? 


Our sense of fitness has long fretted 
at the apparent ascendancy of those 
literary luminaries who have adopted 
the debonair device of breaking up 
their prose lucubrations into fragments 
of unequal length and dubbing the 
result vers libre, thereby transferring 
their mental offspring from the cate- 
gory of prose, at so much per word, 
into a more lucrative classification of 
poetry, at so much per line. 

We have studied the “Loon Lake 
Epitaphs,” the gertrudesteins of Mr. 
Dole and the tender epics of Mr. 
Evans, of Philadelphia (who removes 
his head from its anchorage in order to 
shave his face), and the achievement 
set forth above is apparently the sole 
purpose of the vers librist. 

If the muse may wander untram- 
meled and care-free in the fields of 
poesy, why need the seat of reason be 
enthroned on so unbending a bench? 
In furtherance of this idea, we have at 
an enormous expense obtained the sub- 
joined pearl of vers libre, and print it 
in the hope that it will for all time 
constitute the dernier cri in a school of 
versification discovered by Colonel W. 
J. Lampton many years ago, and ap- 
propriately christened the “ yawp.” 

The bottomless hole 

That in the deep blue 

Sea 

The Shovel Fish 

Patiently digs, 

In another day becomes the keystone of 

The cruller; 

Or, around it 

Madras shirts are woven 

Where it nestles passionately around 

An elusive button, except 

When it is not incorporated in 

Vers Libre, 

And there forms great gaps where 

neither 

Thought nor words 

Intrude. 

Here we have vers libre at its 
perigee, a term common to lunar ob- 
servations, and here appropriated as 
suggestive of a mental condition which 
tradition attributes to the effect of 


moonlight on certain natures. 





* Who knows? My name may go down in 
history as the cause of war” 
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The Horrors of War 


An indirect despatch from Con- 
stantinople says that 72 cannon 
supplied by the Krupps_ on 
credit have arrived at the Turkish 
capital. 

—London cable. 


A momentous battle was in progress 
in Asia Minor. After a succession of 
disheartening defeats, it seemed as if 
the Turks were to triumph at last. Try 

















Drawn for Pucx by Heath Robinson of London 


THE NEW GERMAN LOOTING APPARATUS 


(This is an instrument of war contrived to despoil the men and cities of the enemy of 


their choicest . possessions. 








“ It can’t be!” said the General with 
a start. 

“ But it is. And there they come,” 
cried the staff officer, pointing to the 
rear. 

General Bosphorus followed with his 
eye the pointing finger, and saw ap- 
proaching a procession of heavy trucks, 
ominously empty. 

“Is there no way to avoid it?” cried 
the General, gnashing his teeth. “ This 
is most humiliating.” 





Copy “ight in the U.S. A. by Pucs Pub. Corporation 


Eight Zeppelins are employed to take from the unsuspecting 


old man his pipe. Only one of the airships, however, is required to work the machinery 
which lifts the man’s coat, extracts and bags his pipe. The apparatus works so silently and 
painlessly that the victim is often, as in the case depicted, unconscious of its operation.) 





as they might, the Allied forces were 
unable to break the Turkish centre or 
to silence those terrible batteries. 
Charge after charge was repulsed, and 
now, supported by their artillery, the 


Sultan’s infantry had assumed the 
aggressive. 
Just as General Bosphorus was 


about to lead the advance, a mounted 
officer from headquarters clattered up 
to him and whispered in his ear. 
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“None,” replied the staff officer; “ it 
is all up. They simply won’t wait any 
longer. We bought ’em at a thousand 
piastre down, and a thousand a month, 
and we haven’t come across with any- 
thing but the initial payment.” 

With a hollow groan, General Bos- 
phorus snapped his sword in two and 
ordered a last retreat. The Turkish 
offensive was over. The instalment 
man had come for the cannon. 

















Courtesy of the Royal Copenhagen 
Porcelain and Danish Arts 


GOTHAM’S LATEST FAD 
The Health Department having enforced its muzzling crusade, New York society has 
transferred its devotion from the sure-enough toy dog to the less dangerous china 
variety, in which shape the companionship of the cat offers no promise of hostilities 
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April 


Richard Le Gallienne. 


O April, never was such need as ours 
Of all your flowers — 

So many graves, so many graves, have we, 
This year, to cover; 

For searce a maid in all the world but she 
Hath lost a lover. 


O April, never was such need as ours 
Of all your showers — 

So many hearts, so many hearts, so dear 
In earth are sleeping: 

Sweet in their sleep “twill be for them to hear 
Your tender weeping. 
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Shakespeare’s Day 


We hear so much about the Shake- 
speare tercentenary that we are apt to 
forget how modern is the man to be 
celebrated throughout the world this 
Spring. That he was right up to the 
minute, one instance will prove. Tom 
Wise, who is playing Sir John Falstaff 
in James K. Hackett’s production of 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor,” re- 
ceives great applause and laughter for 
his well-given speech about his tribu- 
lations while concealed in the clothes- 
basket, but not half so much as when 


he read: 
I have had ford enough: 
thrown into the ford ... 


I was 


These Shakespearean plays require 
a great many persons to help out. Once 
it was the text alone. In “ The Merry 
Wives” we find that the play was 
staged under the direction of Richard 
Ordynski, the music arranged and com- 
posed by William Furst, the scenery 
by Joseph Urban, the costumes de- 
signed by one nian and executed by a 
woman and three men, the shoes made 
by one concern, the wigs by another 
and, lastly, the dances were arranged 
by Paula A. Matzner. It takes all this 
now to make go what three hundred 
years ago succeeded on its poetry. 


Sir Herbert Tree, who made Shake- 
speare popular in London, has staged 
a duplicate of his London “ Henry 
VIII.” The play ran for more than a 
year in London. The scenery and 
costumes give every evidence of this. 
As Cardinal Wolsey, the actor-manager 
is a commanding figure, but the sub- 
ordinate or other characters refuse at 
times to match the well-worn scenery. 
In this connection be it recorded that 


Guow 


on the early nights of the run an encore 
curtain was dropped after those scenes 
when the Cardinal was on the stage. 
Not after the other scenes. Was this 
intentional ? 


The defenders of the Tree style of 
Shakespeare have more arguments on 
their side when the actor-manager has 
put on a play like Henry VIII. So 
little of the text is really accredited to 
Shakespeare and what there is has so 
little of the poetry that sublimates the 
other plays, that a pageant seems the 
only way to make use of this historical 
material. In the days when all actors 
were trained in Shakespeare the pres- 
entation of such pieces as Henry VIII 
depended upon the virtuosity of the 
players. Lapses of dramatic interest 
between the scenes did not vitally spoil 
the performance. 


The German Theatre has been doing 
Shakespeare’s “ Taming of the Shrew.” 
Just to prove that the writer was not 
wholly English, a lot of speed and 
things were added to the play. 


The Washington Square Players 
have another good bill and the best 
part of it is “The Magical City,” by 
Zoé Akins. The play is in “ free 
verse,” but as there is no indication 
made by the Players when the capital 
letters at the beginning of the lines are 
reached, the little tragedy does not 
suffer for not being either poetry or 
prose. 


C. Haddon Chambers has revamped 
his old play, “The Idler,” and 
christened it ““ The Great Pursuit,” but 
the play just wouldn’t be modernized. 
There is still the sub plot, the visiting 
lady who hides behind the curtains — 
not once, but. twice, and a number of 
other things that the theatre has 
discarded. Mr. Chambers, in order to 
give charming Marie Tempest an extra 
scene, has introduced a_ telephone. 
They didn’t do it in 1890. Mr. Cham- 
bers, perhaps, thought in this way to 
forestall the criticism that his work of 
revision was not thorough enough. Now 
of course the only way to have anything 
up to date is to put in a Ford joke. 


Several years ago, when the small, 
intimate theatre had its day, the wise- 
acres shook their heads because these 
playhouses would be too small to be 
converted into movie auditoriums. Now, 
a large moving-picture theatre has 
opened that has no stage, and the 
wiseacres again shake their heads be- 
cause the theatre cannot readily be 
converted to the legitimate drama, And 
thus the movies are losing out. 
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The Best Story 
I’ve 
Heard This Week | 
As Barbara Undershaft, Miss Grace 
George comes so intimately in touch 
with the munitions situation that she 
picks this as the best story she has 
heard this week: 
A Capitalist died, and afterwards his 
spirit came to the gates of Heaven. 
St. Peter opened them. The Capi- 


| —_ 


| 








talist was embarrassed, and said, “ I’m 
afraid there’s sonie mistake. I’ve been 
a sinful man. I was a contractor 
during the Great War, and not content 
with the 10 per cent profit I usually 
made in my business, I made 100 per 


cent on the munitions I sold the 
Allies.” 
“What!” said St. Peter, “only 100 


per cent on war contracts!” And he 
flung the golden gates wide open, and 
told an attendant to conduct the Capi- 
talist to the best fauteuils. 





Madge Kennedy paused long enough 
in concocting a brand new formula for 
the celebrated cocktail in “ Fair and 
Warmer” to pucker up her expressive 
brows at the question. 

Madge Kennedy \\ 
{ 





best story I’ve heard this 
Oh, yes,” she suddenly ex- 





week? 
claimed, “ here it is’: 
(Continued on page 22 
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THE TENOR 


By H. C. BUNNER 
Illustrated from Clay Models by Helena Smith-Dayton 














T was a dim, quiet room in an old- 
fashioned New York house, with windows 
opening upon a garden that was trim and 
attractive, even in its Winter dress — for 
the rose-bushes were all bundled up in straw 
ulsters. The room was ample, yet it had 
a cozy air. Its dark hangings suggested 
comfort and luxury, with no hint of gloom. 
A hundred pretty trifles told that it was a 
young girl’s room: in the deep alcove 
nestled her dainty white bed, draped with 
creamy lace and ribbons. 

“T was so afraid that I'd be late!” 

The door opened, and two pretty girls 
came in, one in hat and furs, the other in 
a modest house-dress. The girl in the furs, 
who had been afraid that she would be late, 
was fair, with a bright color in her cheeks, 
and an eager, intent look in her clear brown 
eyes. The other girl was dark-eyed and 
dark-haired, dreamy, with a soft, warm, 
dusky color in her face. They were two 
very pretty girls indeed —or, rather, two 
girls about to be very pretty, for neither 
one was eighteen years old. The dark girl 
glanced at a little porcelain clock. 

“You are in time, dear,” she said, and 
helped her companion to take off her 
wraps. 

Then the two girls crossed the room, and 
with a caressing and almost reverent touch, 
the dark girl opened the doors of a little 
carven cabinet that hung upon the wall, 
above a small table covered with a delicate 
white cloth. In its depths, framed in a 
mat of odorous double violets, stood the 
photograph of the face of a handsome man 
of forty—a face crowned with clustering 
black locks, from beneath which a pair of 
large, mournful eyes looked out with 
something like religious fervor in their rapt 
gaze. It was the face of a foreigner. 

“©O Esther!” cried the other girl, “ how 
beautifully you have dressed him to-day!” 

“TI wanted to get more,” Esther said, 
“but I’ve spent almost all my allowance — 
and violets do cost so shockingly. Come, 
now —” with another glance at the clock — 
“don’t let's lose any more time, Louise, 
dear.” 

She brought a couple of tiny candles in 
Sévres candlesticks, and two little silver 
saucers, in which she lit fragrant pastilles. 
As the pale gray smoke arose, floating in 
faint wreaths and spirals before the en- 
shrined photograph, Louise sat down and 
gazed intently upon the little altar. Esther 
went to her piano and watched the clock. 
It struck two. Her hands fell softly on the 
keys, and, studying a printed program in 
front of her, she began to play an overture. 
After the overture she played one or two 
pieces of the regular concert stock. Then 
she paused. 

“TI can’t play the Tschaikowski piece.” 

“Never mind,” said the other. ‘“ Let us 
wait for him in silence.” 

The hands of the clock pointed to 2:29. 
Each girl drew a quick breath, and then 
the one at the piano began to sing softly, 
almost inaudibly, “les Rameaux” in a 
transcription for tenor of Fauré’s great 
song. When it was ended, she played and 
sang the encore. Then, with her fingers 
touching the keys so softly that they 
awakened only an echo-like sound, she ran 


over the numbers that intervened between 
the first tenor solo and the second. ‘Then 
she sang again, as softly as before. 

The fair-haired girl sat by the little table, 
gazing intently on the picture. Her great 
eyes seemed to devour it, and yet there was 
something absent-minded, speculative, in 
her steady look. She did not speak until 
Ksther played the lest number on_ the 
program. 

“He had three encores for that last 
Saturday,” she said, and Esther played the 
three encores. 

Then they closed the piano and the little 
cabinet, and exchanged an innocent girlish 
kiss, and Louise went out, and found her 
father’s coupé waiting for her, and was 
driven away to her great, gloomy, brown- 
stone home near Central Park. 

Louise Laura Latimer and Esther Van 
Guilder were the only children of two 
families which, though they were possessed 
of the three “ Rs” which are all and more 
than are needed to insure admission to New 
York society — Riches, Respectability and 
Religion — yet were not in Society; or, at 
least, in the society that calls itself Society. 
This was not because Society was not willing 
to have them. It was because they thought 
the world too worldly. Perhaps this was 
one reason — although the social horizon of 
the two families had expanded somewhat as 
the girls grew up — why Louise and Esther, 
who had been playmates from their nursery 
days, and had grown up to be two uncom- 
monly sentimental, fanciful, enthusiastically 
morbid girls, were to be found spending a 
bright Winter afternoon holding a cere- 
monial service of worship before the 
photograph of a fashionable French tenor. 

It happened to be a French tenor whom 
they were worshiping. It might as well 
have been anybody or anything else. They 
were both at that period of girlish growth 
when the young female bosom is torn by 
a hysterical craving to worship something 
—anything. They had been studying music, 
and they had selected the tenor who was 
the sensation of the hour in New York for 
their idol. They had heard him only on the 
concert stage; they were never likely to see 
him nearer. But it was a mere matter of 
chance that the idol was not a Boston 
Transcendentalist, a Popular Preacher, a 
Faith-Cure Healer, or a ringleted old maid 
with advanced ideas of Woman’s Mission. 
The ceremonies might have been different 
in form: the worship would have been the 
same. 

M. Hyppolite Rémy was certainly the 
musical hero of the hour. When his advance 
notices first appeared, the New York critics, 
who are a singularly unconfiding, incredulous 
lot, were inclined to discount his European 
reputation. 

When they learned that M. Rémy was not 
only a great artist, but a man whose 
character was “wholly free from that 
deplorable laxity which is so often a blot 
on the proud escutcheon of his noble pro- 
fession;” that he had married an American 
lady; that he had “embraced the Protestant 
religion ”— no sect was specified, possibly 
to avoid jealousy—and that his health 
was delicate, they were moved to suspect 
that he might have to ask that allowances 
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“In its depths stood the photograph of the 


face of a handsome man of forty’ 


be made for his singing. But when he 
arrived, his triumph was complete. He was 
as handsome as his pictures, if he was a 
trifle short, a shade too stout. 

He was a singer of genius, too; with a 
splendid voice and a sound method — on the 
whole. The Rémy Concerts were a splendid 


success. Reserved seats, $5. For the Series 
of Six, $25. 
* * * * * * * * 


On the following Monday, Esther Van 
Guilder returned her friend’s call, in re- 
sponse to an urgent invitation, despatched 
by mail. Louise Latimer’s great bare room 
was incapable of transmutation into a cozy 
nest of a boudoir. There was too much of 
its heavy raw silk furniture—too much of 
its vast, sarcophagus-like bed—too much 
of its upholsterer’s elegance, regardless of 
cost — and taste. An enlargement from an 
ambrotype of the original Latimer, as he 
arrived in New York from New Hampshire, 
and a photograph of a “child subject” by 
Millais, were all her works of art. It was 
not to be doubted that they had climbed 
upstairs from a front parlor of an earlier 
stage of social development. The farm- 
house was six generations behind Esther; 
two behind Louise. 

Esther found her friend in a state of al- 
most feverish excitement. Her eyes shone; 
the color burned high on her clear cheeks. 

“You never would guess what I ve done, 
dear!” she began, as soon as they were 
alone in the big room. “I’m going to see 
him —to speak to him— Esther!” Her 
voice was solemnly hushed, “ to serve him!” 

“Oh, Louise! what do you mean?” 

“To serve him—with my own hands! 
To—to—help him on with his coat—I 
don’t know—to do something that a ser- 
vant does—anything, so that I can say 
that once, once only, just for an hour, I 
have been near him, been of use to him, 
served him in one little thing, as loyally as 
he serves OUR ART.” \ 

Music was THEIR art, and no capitals 














could tell how much it was theirs or how 
much of an art it was. 

“ Louise,’ demanded Esther, with a 
frightened look, “ are you crazy?” 

“No. Read this!” She handed the other 
girl a clipping from the advertising columns 
of a newspaper. 





HAMBERMAID AND WAITRESS.—WANT- 
ed, a neat and willing girl, for light work. 
Apply to Mme. Rémy, The Midlothian, 
Broadway. 





“I saw it just by accident, Saturday, 
after I left you. Papa had left his paper 
in the coupé. I was going up to my First 
Aid to the Injured Class—it ’s at four 
o’clock now, you know. I made up my mind 
right off —it came to me like an inspira- 
tion. I just waited until it came to the 


place where they showed how to tie up 


arteries, and then I slipped out. Lots of 
the girls slip out in the horrid parts, you 
know. And then, instead of waiting in the 
ante-room, I put on my wrap, and pulled 
the hood over my head and ran off to the 
Midlothian —it ’s just around the corner, 
you know. And I saw his wife.” 

“What was she like?” queried Esther, 
eagerly. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Sort of horrid - 
actressy. She had a pink silk wrapper with 
swan’s-down all over it—at four o’clock, 
think! I was awfully frightened when I got 
there; but it wasn’t the least trouble. She 
hardly looked at me, and she engaged me 
right off. She just asked me if I was will- 
ing to do a whole lot of things —I forget 
what they were—and where I’d worked 
before. I said at Mrs. Barcalow’s.” 

“Mrs. Barcalow’s?’” 

“Why, yes—my Aunt Amanda, don’t 
you know—up in Framingham. I always 
have to wash the teacups when I go there. 
Aunty says that everybody has got to do 
something in her house.” 

“Oh, Louise!” cried her friend, in 
shocked admiration; “ how can you think of 
such things? ” 

“Well, I did. And she—his wife, you 
know — just said: ‘Oh, I suppose you'll do 
as well as anyone—all you girls are 
alike.’ ” 

“But did she really take you for a— 
servant?” 

“Why, yes, indeed. It was raining. I 
had that old ulster on, you know. I’m to 
go at twelve o’clock next Saturday.” 

“But, Louise!” cried Esther, aghast, 
“vou don’t truly mean to go!” 

“I do!” cried Louise, beaming trium- 
phantly. 

“Oh, Louise!” . 

“ Now, listen, dear,” said Miss Latimer, 
with the decision of an enthusiastic young 
lady with New England blood in her veins. 
“Don’t say a word till I tell you what my 


Guo 


plan is. I’ve thought it all out, and you've 
got to help me.” 

Esther shuddered. 

“You foolish child!” cried Louise. Her 
eyes were sparkling: she was in a state of 
ecstatic excitement; she could see no 
obstacles in the carrying out of her plan. 
“You don’t think I mean to stay there, do 
you? I’m just going at twelve o’clock, and 
at four he comes back from the matinée, 
and at five o’clock I’m going to slip on my 
things and run downstairs, and have you 
waiting for me in the coupé, and off we go. 
Now do you see?” 

It took some time to bring Esther’s less 
venturesome spirit up to the point of as- 
sisting in this bold undertaking; but she 
began, after a while, to feel the delights of 


em 


vicarious enterprise, and in the end the two 
girls, their cheeks flushed, their eyes shining 
feverishly, their voices tremulous’ with 
childish eagerness, resolved themselves into 
a committee of ways and means; for they 
were two well-guarded young women, and 
to engineer five hours of liberty was difficult 
to the verge of impossibility. However, 
there is a financial manoeuvre known as 
“kiting checks,” whereby A exchanges a 
check with B and B swaps with A again, 
playing an imaginary balance against Time 
and the Clearing House; and by a similar 
scheme, which an acute student of social 
ethics has called “kiting calls,” the girls 
found that they could make Saturday 
afternoon their own, without one glance 





“ Through a great room where there was a smell of cooking and a noise of fires’ 
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from the watchful eyes of Esther’s mother 
or Louise’s aunt —- Louise had only an aunt 
to reckon with. 

“ And, oh, Esther!” cried the bolder of 
the conspirators, “ Ive thought of a trunk 
—of course I’ve got to have a trunk, or she 
would ask me where it was, and I couldn't 
tell her a fib. Don’t you remember the 
French maid who died three days after she 
came here? Her trunk is up in the store- 
room still, and I don’t believe anybody wili 
ever come for it— it’s been there seven 
years now. Let’s go up and look at it.” 

The girls romped upstairs to the great 
unused upper story, where heaps of house- 
hold rubbish obscured the dusty half-win- 
dows. In a corner, behind Louise’s baby 
chair and an unfashionable hat-rack of the 


“ The bathtub balanced on the maestro’s skull like a helmet several sizes too large’ 
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old steering-wheel pattern, they, found the 
little brown-painted tin trunk, corded up 
with clothes-line. 

“Touise!” said Esther, hastily, “what 
did you tell her your name was?” 

“T just said ‘ Louise.’ ” 

Esther pointed to the name painted on the 
trunk, 


Louise Leyy 


“Tt is the hand of Providence,” she said. 
“ Somehow, now, I’m sure you’re quite right 
to go.” 

And neither of these conscientious young 
ladies reflected for one minute on the dis- 
comfort which might be occasioned ‘to 
Madame Rémy by the defection of her new 
servant a half-hour before dinner-time on 
Saturday night. 

* * . oe * * * * 


“Oh, child, it’s you, is it?” was Madame 
Rémy’s greeting at twelve o’clock on Satur- 
day. “Well, you’re punctual—and yau 
look clean. Now, are you going to break 
my dishes or are you going to steal my 
rings? Well, we'll find out soon enough. 
Your trunk’s up in your room. Go up to 
the servants’ quarters — right at the top of 
those stairs there. Ask for the room that 
belongs to apartment 11. You are to room 
with their girl.” 

Louise was glad of a moment’s respite. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Prohibition Sandwich 
To-morrow evening at 7 p.m. mass 
meeting. Evangelist’s topic, “ Hell.” Booze 
in the afternoon and hell in the evening. 
—The East Palestine (O.) Leader. 


Now Will You Be Good? 

The fellow who has been supplying 
himself with fuel from his neighbors’ wood 
shed and coal bins for some time has been 
seen in the act and is definitely known. If 








this occurs again the matter will be 

extremely humiliating if not seriously 

painful. —The Gaston (Ind.) Gazette. 
Childlike Indeed 


Excitement coupled with fear prevails in 
the vicinity of Valley, in Butler township, 
caused by the appearance of a wild animal. 
It is believed to be either a panther or wild 
cat. It seems like a child. It has been 
chased by dogs and the dogs have been 
horribly mutilated. It has killed chickens 
and a calf. Saturday a number of Damas- 
cus people with a bevy of dogs started .in 
pursuit of the stranger that suddenly 
invaded the Mahoning Valley. 

—The Lisbon (O.) Journal. 


A Heavy Lady 
E. Fosley, who lives in Marion Township, 
four miles west of Decord, has on his hands 
1500 pounds of honey. 
—The Neosho (Mo.) Democrat. 


Where the Trail Leads 
M. L. Hord went south to hunt for mules 
Tuesday, but found himself at Kansas City 
before he returned home. 
—Plattsburg (Mo.) Leader. 


Keep a File 
We are not going to tire our patient 
readers by naming those who are sick, but, 
with all respect to our sick, we will say 
those who were sick last week are slightly 
improved; exceptions, however. 
—The McConnellsville (O.) Herald. 











ADVENTURES ON THE CLOTHES-LINE 














She’ll Move to New York Soon 


Miss Julia Berger, of this place, who had 
the poem in the Cheyenne Leader, was over 
to Walkers Creek yesterday and was 
pointed out on all sides. 

—The Kelton (Wyo.) Tribune. 


As the Bill Doubtless Read 
Miss Christine Scaub has remodeled her 
residence on Main Street. The outside has 
been altered and finished beautifully on both 
inside and out. 
—The Provemont (Md.) Courier. 








The Retort Matrimonial 

NOTICE—From this date forth I will 
not be responsible for any debts contracted 
by my wife. W. M. Burcuam. 

February 27, 1916. 

NOTICE—I can prove that I have never 
contracted any bills in the name of W. M. 
Burgham, and also that he bought me only 
one dress in 14 years. Mrs. N. J. Burcuam. 
—Advs. in the East Palestine (O.) Leader. 





Spotless Town 
The sheriff has scoured the city all day. 
—The Canton (O.) News. 





Bordering on Importance 
J. F. Black, one of our prosperous farm- 
ers, came very near losing his house by fire 
a short time ago. While having a hot fire 
on, it caught between the roof and ceiling, 
but through good management and the 
assistant of a friend who is staying with 
him they got it out with practically no 
damage. 
—The Sweet Grass (Mont.) Advocate. 





Puck will be glad to have the assistance 
of readers in the collectiqgn of items for 
this page. If you come across a clipping 
which is a worthy example of the freedom 
of the press, send it in to 

K. S., care of Puck, 














Evidently not Movie-Mad 
FOR EXCHANGE. 
I am soured on ocean breezes and the 
song of the billowey waves sounds like slop 
to me. The fact is stranger I am hungry 
and want to go east to see my pa. If some 
benevolent easterner will call at ROOM 206, 
GRANT BLDG. and offer me an eastern 
property worth about $15,000 for my 20- 
acre full bearing Eureka lemon grove not 
far from Los Angeles, close to a station on 
the S. P. Ry., he will find me an easy mark 
to deal with. Don’t delay, come before 
dinner if you can. Yours in haste, 206 
GRANT BLDG. 
—Los Angeles (Cal.) Times. 


The Way They Felt? 


Quiet, yet very impressive, was the wed- 
ding of Mr. Harry E. Pemberton and Miss 
Weltha A. Wilson. The bride and bride- 
groom looked very becoming in their blue 
suits and blue hats to match. 

—The Madison County (O.) Democrat. 











Toothsome 
Found—A gold tooth in a pie at the 
Iowa Union pie social the other evening. 
Owner please get same from H. B. 
—Glen Elder Cor. of the Phillipsburg 
(Kan.) Post. 


Brain Food 
Over-Tea-Cups Club—President, Mrs. C. 
L. Marston, 650 Park avenue; secretary, 
Mrs. S. A. Whedon, 547 College avenue. 
Club meets weekly on Friday and studies 
magazine articles, cereals and _ current 
events. 





—The Appleton (Wis.) Crescent. 


Neutrality Violated 

Die Terpsichore Sippshaft will hold a 
banquet in the church parlors this evening, 
at which time the following menu will be 
served: Marconi a la Seneca, mashed 
potatoes, cold boiled ham, pickles, sand- 

wiches, pie cafe de noir. 
—The Le Roy (N. Y.) Gazette-News. 
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She loves me 


She loves me not 
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She loves me 

















“ Dad, I’ve found out there’s no use tryin’ 
to reason with your wife” 


The Return of the Native 


He is back again, that man who 
believes in the psychology of motion, 
that great American who knows that 
the more he moves around the more 
evanescent will be the flashes of his 
greatness to widen the public eye, that 
extraordinary, exceptional, ez-president. 

He is back again, that man who 
out-travels Gulliver, who senses when 
to take a trip and when to come back 
from one, and whose return is always 
said to be the signal for a boom. But 
who gives the signal for the boom? Ah, 
perhaps the subtle intriguer himself 
could answer that, for assuredly every 
colonel has a regiment at his heels and 
every regiment contains men who will 
obey a leader’s commands. 


“Back in Oyster Bay” has become 
a catchline of the public prints only 
because this man goes away so much. 

To Africa: to hunt lions — and back 
just at the time when the country was 
getting ready to elect a new President. 
To South America: to hunt rivers of 
doubt — and back when New York 
state was getting ready to elect a 
Governor. To the West Indies — and 
back when another Presidential election 
is in the And those shorter 
wanderings of his: to Louisiana — to 
inspect birds and pick tulips; to 
Pittsburgh —to pick Penroses; to 
Canada — to hunt deer; to Syracuse — 
to hunt bosses; to Plattsburg — to hunt 
pacificists; all over the country — to 
hunt for Bull Moosers; and everywhere 
—to hunt Democratic Presidents who 
are loathe to dash madly into war! 





air. 





Is it the theory that absence makes 
a voter’s heart grow fonder? Is that 
the secret of his wanderlust, the cause 
of his divagations? An autobiograph- 
ical treatise on this phase of the great 
man’s career would be interesting. 
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This Summer at 


Virginia Hot Springs 


It would be difficult to find a more de- 
lightful spot to take a vacation than at the 

lomestead. No other resort offers so many 
advantages at such a reasonable price. 


Situated 2500 feet above sea level. Seldom is there 
a hot day. No mosquitoes, humidity or dampness, 
so customary in mountain resorts. Here is a more ideal 
summer climate than is to be found at Bar Harbor, 
Newport or the White Mountains. Open all the year. 
Excellent train accommodations. Easily accessible. 


The Famous Healing Waters 
Naturally heated—104° —outrivaling as a cure the celebrated spas of 
Europe—the Spout Bath—famous for Rheumatism, Goutand Nervous Dis- 
eases. Modern and complete Bath Equipment, Swedish Gymnastics, Mas- 
sage and Hot Air Treatments— Physicians of international reputation —Ex- 
perienced and careful attendants. sentially the place for rest or recuperation. 


The Homestead Book 


A lifelike photographic description of the Homestead and its surroundings in 
natural colors-—with views of the 2 sporty golf courses, 7 perfect clay tennis courts 
and other interesting features. It tells of the 500 rooms—excellent cuisine—in- 
comparable drinking water—attractive ballroom—fascinating drives—interesting 
trails and bridle paths—200 saddle and driving horses at the command of guests— 
perfect equipment and service. This book should be read by everyone looking for 
an ideal summer resort. We will gladly send you a copy upon request. 


H. ALBERT, Resident Manager, Hot Springs, Va. 
Booking Offices:— Ritz-Carlton Hotels, New York, Philadelphia 
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(Continued from page 17) 

Little Russell Sage Smith was the 
envy of his particular coterie of young 
friends and the despair of his mother, 
in that he always seemed plentifully 
supplied with money, in spite of the 
fact that the family had never been 
able to locate the source of his wealth. 

Finally the puzzled Mrs. Smith took 
one of Russell’s playmates into her 
confidence. 

“Johnny,” she asked, “where do 
you think Russell gets all the money he 
carries around with him? ” 

“Down in front of the post-office. 
He gits a dime from the fellers every 
time he lets a Ford run over him, and 
sometimes ten or ‘leven come along 
during recess alone.” 


Tweed’s Nemesis a Deadhead 


Conversation at the Forty-second 


Exquisite in form and oc- 
cupying no more 


ace than 
; an upright And Caruso 
says Its Gone is wonderful! 


*650 of payment 
HARDMAN. 
PECK ECO. 


_FOUN DED. 1842 
453 Fifth Ave, New York City 

















Street Country Club the other day 
turned to “ deadheads,” and the prob- 
able origin of the term. 

“Goes back to Shakespeare,” said 
The Critic. 

“Or George Cohan,” ventured The 
Comedian. 

“T can take it back to 1896;” and 
to prove it, Otis Harlan produced this 





drawing —a caricature of the artist | 


HoT STUFF * 


ye 
Whe -+s 
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Al ways 


Effect ME 


himself —by Thomas Nast, unques- 
tionably the most famous of all 
American cartoonists. 

“T was playing Hot Stuff in Hoyt’s 
‘Black Sheep’ at the Madison Square 
Theatre, when Mr. Nast, whom I knew 
very well, asked me to get him two 
seats, but insisted upon paying for 
them. Naturally, I declined to accept 
anything for them. 

“* Then I’m a deadhead!’ exclaimed 
the great cartoonist; and the following 
day I received this cartoon, bearing 
the skull and crossbones on the back 
of Mr. Nast’s orchestra chair. It is 
an excellent likeness of him, and one 
that has never before been published.” 








Brooklyn Store:524 Fulton St. 
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Where Shall I Go To-Night? 


A Directory of New York’s 
Leading Theatrical Successes 





PLAYHOUSE ‘2 stech i" stercegrsy 


nesday and Saturday, 2:45 


GRACE GEORGE 


AND HER PLAYHOUSE COMPANY PRESENT 


“CAPTAIN BRASSBOUND’S 


NEW AMSTERDAM @#eare 


W. 42nd St. 
Eves. 4.15, Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2.15 Klaw & Erlanger, Managers 


SIR HERBERT TREE’S 


Shakespeare Tercentenary Festival 


mw KING HENRY VIII 


€Production from His Majesty's, London) 


Company includes: Herbert Tree, Wynne Matthison 
Lyn Harding, Charles Dalton, Willette Kershaw 








CONVERSION” 
BROADWAY & 45th STREET 


By BERNARD SHAW 
ASTO Evenings 8.15 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.15 
Cohan and Harris present 


The Cohan Revue 1916 


After the Play Visit “°° "fret" 


Z I E G F E L D MEETING PLACE 


MIpNIGHT FROLIC 








ee eS. 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 2.20 
COHAN & HARRIS PRESENT 


LEO DITRICHSTEIN 


IN HIS COMEDY SUCCESS 


THE GREAT LOVER 





48th ST. THEATRE “3° St. East 


of Broadway 
Evenings 8:15 Matinee Thursdays and Saturdays 2:15 
Messrs. Shubert Present 


JUST A WOMAN 


By EUGENE WALTER 





REPUBLIC ee reas sata 20 
; A. H. Woods presents 


COMMON CLAY i:z.. 


With JOHN MASON and JANE COWL. 





HIPPODROME 


Management CHARLES DILLINGHAM 
WORLD'S GREATEST SHOW LOWEST PRICE 


iat. HIP HIP HOORAY |2"'cs 
2:15 SOUSA | SENSATIONAL 4 
25¢ to | & BAND ICE BALLET | 25¢ to 
$1.00 | 1,000 People — 100 Wonders] $1.50 
Staged by R. H. Burnside 








Sunday Nights, SOUSA and His Band 





GAIETY Broadway, 46th Street. Evenings, 8.15 
Matinees Wed. and Sat., 2.15 


MRS. FISKE 


IN THE NEW AMERICAN COMEDY 


ERSTWHILE SUSAN 
TONS 5.2" 


HENRY W. SAVAGE OFFERS 


MITZI HAJOS 


In POM-POM 


OLIVER MOROSCO’S NEW YORK SUCCESSES 


39th ST. THEATRE “sinus” 


EMILY STEVENS 


IN LOUIS EK. ANSPACHER’S BRILLIANT PLAY 














THE UNCHASTENED WOMAN 
HUDSON THEATRE “isets* | 


THE SUCCESSOR TO *‘PEG O’ MY HEART’’ 


THE CINDERELLA MAN 


EDWARD CHILDS CARPENTER’S NEW ROMANTIC 
COMEDY WITH A NOTABLE CasT 


SHUBERT ATTRACTIONS 





IN NEW YORK 
WINTER GARDEN. . 2937808 cRusor gr. 
GD... ccseces The Blue Paradise 
a s eaiihcendaeas eae Katinka 
39th STREET. . . .Lou-Tellegen "4 Kite 
SHUBERT......... The Great Pursuit 
aa tine The Fear Market 
ay: Pay-Day 


MAXINE ELLIOTT’S.See America First 
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One of Harry Morse Meyers’ 
Biggest Picture Hits— 


Remember last week’s cover? 
Well, we’ve printed a limited num- 
ber of reproductions of it on heavy 
coated paper, without any printing 
except the title, and, while the 
supply lasts, we will send a 
copy, all ready for framing, 25e 
postpaid, on receipt of in ctampe 





* Don’t you want to take out some accident 
insurance, Mr. Woodpecker ?” 








. Puck Publishing Corporation 

Will They Pay the Premium? || . | ee oe 
ng fee dg of Columbia — * Full Swing!” ine a eee —- New York 

and he is by no means alone in his SE 

contention — believes that the burden 

of preparedness should be defrayed in 

a large part from the pockets of the 


rich. In a _ half dozen _ isolated Here Are the Facts About 


instances, by gifts of aeroplanes, motor 


trucks or battery units, this responsi- e 

bility seems to have been recognized uiol 
by a few of those able to do so, but . 

none of the commanders of the really ae 





























reat fortunes of the country have as 
yet evidenced a desire to assist the UR booklet, “The 
cause of preparedness in a manner that Rational Treat- 
the urgency demands. , - ment of Constipa- 
In plundered Belgium, the staggering tion, summarizes briefly 
“fines” levied by the conquerors fell some of the facts which 
heaviest upon the wealthy. Fifty rich doctors have learned about 
New Yorkers, held as hostages by an constipation —what causes 
invading army, could be made to it, and why the use of 
produce a ransom greater than all the Nujol as an internal lub- 
dreams of pirate fancy. What have ricant is an effective 
these gentiemen done to insure their method of treatment. 
own protection? : f 
Some of them have armed their motor Casual dosing with lax- 
boats with three-pounders. These are atives and cathartics is an 
useful for firing salutes. Will a extremely unwise way of dealing with a 
mosquito fleet of these expensive toys disorder which is so full of potential 
hold off a 30,000-ton battle cruiser dangers as is constipation. 


maneuvering to get within range of the 
Equitable Building? 


If you are interested in learning the facts 
about a far saner and safer treatment, you 


After all, it is the investments of : gp 7 
should have this booklet. Clip'and mail 


the rich that cry aloud for protection. h 
It is their ventures that have prospered the attached coupon. 


most in peace and must suffer most in Most druggists carry Nujol, which is sold only in 
war. The insurance of peace by . pint bottles packed in cartons bearing the Nujol 
preparedness is no more chimerical than trademark. If your druggist does not carry Nujol, 
we will send you a pint bottle prepaid to any point 
in the United States on receipt of 75 cents—money 
order or stamps. 


fire insurance, life insurance or accident 
insurance; nor need the premiums be 
much larger. 


“Gentlemen,” said Abraham Lincoln, STAND 
to a delegation of rich New Yorkers ~~ - — COMPANY Pai 
who demanded greater protection for BAYONNE NEW JERSEY ,°~ __ Standard 
their city in the Civil War, “ you are f OpCoaseny 
rich, the country is poor. If I had as Director of (Good Hossckesping rs Sees, tele 
much money as you have, I would build eee ve Dept. 42 
a battleship myself.” 7 nod 


Constipation,"* 


The American millionaire has a very 
simple question to answer: 

“ Should I spend a little now, in aid- 
ing my country’s cause, or shall I wait 
until some unfriendly power comes 
along and takes it away from me?” 
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— From London Opinion. 
* What! More men! But those thousands 
you had last week —” 
* Argonne, Papa” 





Some Good Sense 


Let the army of the United States 
be NOT the army of the ancient kings, 
maintained in idleness like the kings 
themselves in order that they might 
protect the kings against the people. 

Let this nation have an army worthy 
of a republic. An army of well-paid 
men, not an army of men paid boys’ 
wages and made to lead the lives of 
idlers. 


of peace fight nature, deserts, swamps, 
forest fires. 

Let that army, in time of peace, do 
the work of the United States within 
United States territory, canal digging, 
road building, engineering, the work 
that the people should do. 

That work would keep the soldiers in 
training. 

Six hours’ drill a week, after the 
preliminary drilling, would be more 
than enough. 

As the ancient Romans gave to each 
soldier of middle age a piece of ground 
conquered from the enemy, this country 


Let the army of the republic in time 


could give to each soldier a piece of 
ground conquered from NATURE — 
from the desert or the swamp. 

We should be defended on the ocean 
by useful and self-supporting ships, the 
property of the Government. 

We should be defended on land by 
an army of intelligent, highly paid, 
useful, self-supporting workers, the 
EMPLOYEES of the Government. 

The men of a republic should all be 
workers, all well paid, including the 
army and the navy. 


If Rockefeller owned the United 
States he would carry out this pro- 
gram. The people should have intelli- 
gence enough to do_ it.—Arthur | 
Brisbane, Editor of the New York 
Evening Journal. 


This is an idea that has often been | 
advocated by Puck. At present it is 
“idealistic,” |“ socialistic”? and “ not 
workable.” The only plans that seem 
to appeal to a government nowadays as 
both workable and worthwhile are plans 
for killing men. When a new invention 
is made, even an epoch-making invention 
such as the aeroplane, the first question 
is, what use will it be in warfare? 
How many men will it kill? This idea 
runs all through. It applies to the 
Army. The only thing we want an 
army for is to kill men. If any | 
institution or invention will kill men 
and destroy property the government 
can afford to pay for it, no matter how 
high the price. If it is a scheme for 
reclaiming lands, and incidentally men, 
it doesn’t evoke much interest — it’s 
“unworkable.” Still, a real civilization 
might take more than passing interest 
in an army such as this proposed by 
Mr. Brisbane. Truly, “if Rockefeller 
owned the United States he would carry 
out this program.” And you are on 
the right track, Mr. Brisbane. Some 
time the people will have intelligence 
enough to do it for themselves. 











THE EASTER PARADE— A SUGGESTION FOR THOSE WHO STAY AT HOME 


(As everyone knows, there has been no so-called Easter Parade for many years. 





There’s nothing 
| novel or queer about 
| Fownes gloves. 





|| In the main they are just 

| such handsome, substan- 

| tial articles as substantial 
| people prefer to wear. 


|| Some of the styles are just 
radical enough to please 
the less sober minded. 


But always within the 
bounds of good taste. 
Their chief claim on your 
consideration is their de- 
pendability. 








xyloves—always have been 
£ : 
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| 
|| They are always good 
| —and always will be. 
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For Sore Muscles 


Absorbine, Jr. brings quick relief. 
Keep it always at hand for instant use. 
Athletes use Absorbine, Jr. for the muscle 
that has been strained, for the cut or laceration 
that runs a chance of infection; for the abra- 
sion that pains and the limbs that are stiff and 


lame from over-exertion. 


AbsorbineJ 


THE ANTISEPT'C 








When applied to cuts, bruises and sores, it 
kills the germs, makes the wound aseptically 
clean and promotes rapid and healthy healing. 
It allays pain and inflammation promptly. 
Swollen glands, painful varicose veins, wens 

and enlargements yield 
readily to the application of 
Absorbine, Jr. 

Absorbine, Jr. is made of herbs 
and is non-poisonous—safe to use 
anywhere, even by the smallest 
member of the family, 


$1.00 a bottle at druggists 





or postpaid. 
A LIBERAL TRIAL BOTTLE will be sent to 
your address upon receipt of 10c. in stamps 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
865 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Since 


some persons at a distance, however, still believe in the traditional pageant on our Fifth 
Avenue, the present picture has been designed.) 





ARE YOU A BUNNER 
FAN? 


Don’t fail to read the complete 
series of Bunner stories now ap- 
pearing in PUCK. To rd 
against your newsdealer — 
sold out, pin a dollar bill to 
your card and PUCK will be 
mailed to your address for the 
next thirteen weeks. 


PUCK, 210 Fifth Ave., New York 
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The Tenor 
(Continued from page 19) 

She had taken the plunge; she was deter- 
mined to go through to the end. But her 
heart would beat and her hands would 
tremble. She climbed up six flights of 
winding stairs, and found herself weak and 
dizzy when she reached the top and gazed 
around her. She was in a great half-story 
room, eighty feet square. The most of it 
was filled with heaps of old furniture and 
bedding, rolls of carpet, of canvas, of oil- 
cloth, and odds and ends of discarded or 
unused household gear — the dust thick over 
all. A little space had been left around 
three sides, to give access to three rows of 
cell-like rooms, in each of which the ceiling 
sloped from the very door to a tiny window 
at the level of the floor. In each room was 
a bed, a bureau that served for wash-stand, 
a small looking-glass,, and one or two 
trunks. Women’s dresses hung on the 
whitewashed walls. She found No. Il, 
threw off, desperately, her hat and jacket, 
and sunk down on the little brown tin trunk, 
all trembling from head to foot, 

“Hello,” called a cheery voice. She 
looked up and saw a girl in a dirty calico 
dress. 

“Just come?” inquired this person, with 
agreeable informality. She was a good- 
looking large girl, with red hair and bright 
cheeks. She leaned against the door-post 
and polished her finger-nails with a little 
brush. Her hands were shapely. 

“ Ain’t got onto the stair-climbing racket 
yet, eh? You'll get used to it. ‘ Louise 
Levy,” she read the name on the trunk. 
“You don’t look like a sheeny. Can’t tell 
nothin’ bout names, can you? My name’s 
Slattery. You’d think I was Irish, wouldn’t 
you? Well, I’m straight Ne’ York. I'd be 
dead: before I was Irish. Born here. Ninth 
Ward an’ next to an engine-house.” 

This stream of talk had acted like a 
nerve-tonic on Louise. She was able to 
answer: 

“M—Mr., Rémy.” 

“Ramy?—oh, Lord! Got the job with 


His Tonsils? Well, you won’t keep it long.’ 


They’re meaner’n three balls, see? Rent 
their room up here and chip in with eleven. 
Their girls don’t never stay. Well, I got 
to step, or the Sooprintendent’ll be borin’ 
my. ear, Well—so long!” 

But Louise had fied down the stairs. 
“His Tonsils” rang in her ears. What 
blasphemy! What sacrilege! She could 
scarcely pretend to listen to Madame 
Rémy’s first instructions. 

The household was parsimonious. Louise 
washed the caterer’s dishes—he made a 
reduction in his price. Thus she learned 
that a-late breakfast took the place of 
luncheon. She began to feel what this meant. 
The beds had been made; but there was 
work enough. She helped Madame Rémy to 
sponge a heap of faded finery — her dresses. 
If they had been his coats! Louise bent her 
hot face over the tawdry silks and satins, 
and clasped her parboiled little finger-tips 
over the wet sponge. At half-past three 
Madame Rémy broke the silence. 

“We must get ready for Musseer,” she 
said. An ecstatic joy filled Louise’s being. 
The hour of her reward was at hand. 

Getting ready for “ Musseer” proved to 
be an appalling process. First they brewed 
what Madame Rémy called a “teaze Ann.” 
After the tisane, a host of strange foreign 
drugs and cosmetics were marshalled in 
order. Then water was set to heat on a 
gas-stove. Then a little table was neatly 
set. 

“Musseer has his dinner at half-past 





We Americans live more carefully 


these days. 


We have learned that 


moderation makes for efficiency and 
health and prosperity. 


And thus the particular man insists 
upon a mild, mellow Whiskey, every- 
time, everywhere — Wilson — Real 


Wilson — That’s All! 


The Whiskey for which we invented the Non-Refillable Bottle 


FREE CLUB RECIPES—Free booklet of famous ciub recipes for 
mixed drinks. Address Wilson, | East 31st St.,N. Y. That's All! 








UR entire sales effort 

revolves around the 
one word “‘satisfaction.”’ 
No motorist using our tires 
has ever left our salesroom 
dissatished with our pro- 
duct or with our system of 
adjustments. This speaks 
as much for the quality of 
Fellsen Tires as it does for 
the manner in which’ they 


are handled. 
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We invite inquiries from motorists who are genuinely inter- 
ested in saving money on their tires 
Net price list furnished on request 
All Sales and Adjustments at 


Fellsen Tire Company 
1995 Broadway, New York City 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, of PUCK, published weekly at 
New York, County of New York, for April 1,1916. Before 
me, @ Notary Public in and for the State and county afore- 
said, personally appeared Foster Gilroy, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
business manager of PUCK, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
o 4 ent, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, towit: 1.That thenames and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and business manager 
are: Publisher, Puck Publishing Corporation, 210 Fifth 
Ave., New York; Editor, Karl Schmidt, 210 Fifth Ave., 
New York; Business Manager, Foster Gilroy, 210 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 2. Thattheownersare: (Give names 
and addresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total amount of 
stock.) Puck Publishing Corporation, 210 Fifth Ave., 
New York; Nathan Straus, Jr., 210 Fifth Ave., New York, 
and H. Grant Straus, 42 Warren St., New York. 3. That 
the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
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holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, 80 state.) None. 4. That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing afflant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and cunditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this aMant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, borids, or other securities than as so stated by him. 
FOSTER GILROY, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day of 
March, 1916 
(SEAL.] W.A.SANDS, Notary Public, N. Y. County. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1917.) 
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WANTED— AN IDEA! 
HO can think of some simple thing to patent? 
Ww tect ideas, they ma. bring you wealth. Write 
for ** Ni d Inventions, , and “* How to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.”” Ranpourn & Co., Patent Attorneys, 
Dept. 165, Washington, D. C. 
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Excuse me, friend. Here’s one you haven't 
tried. I know, because your hair is falling out. 


Glover’s 
Mange Remedy 


is a positive hair grower and dandruff remover. 


Advertising matter, bearing imprint, and 
display cards supplied gratis io barbers. 


H. CLAY GLOVER COMPANY 


118 West 31st Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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four,” Madame explained. “I don’t take 
mine till he’s laid down and I ve got him off 
to the concert. There, he’s coming now. 
Sometimes he comes home pretty nervous. 
If he’s nervous, don’t you go and make a 
fuss, do you hear, child?” 

The door opened and Musseer entered,| 
wrapped in a huge frogged overcoat. There! 
was no doubt that he was nervous. He cast 
his hat upon the floor, as if he were Jove 
dashing a thunderbolt. Fire flashed from) 
his eyes. He advanced upon his wife and 
thrust a newspaper in her face—a little 
pinky sheet, a notorious blackmailing pub- 
lication. 

“ Zees,” he cried, “is your work!” 

“What is it, now, Hipleet?” demanded 
Madame Rémy. 

“Vot it ees?” shrieked the tenor. “It 
ees ze history of how zey have heest me 
at Nice! It ees all zair—how I have} 
been heest—in zis sacré sheet—in zis 
hankairchif of infamy! And it ees you zat 
have told it to zat devil of a Rastignac — 
traitresse!” 

“Now, Hipleet,” pleaded his wife, “if I 
can’t learn enough French to talk with you, 
how am I going to teli Rastignac about 
your being hissed?” 

This reasoning silenced Mr. Rémy for an 
instant — an instant only. 

“You vood have done it!” he cried, 
sticking out his chin and thrusting his face 
forward. 

“Well, I didn’t,” said Madame, “and 
nobody reads that thing, anyway. Now, 
don’t you mind it, and let me get your 
things off, or you'll be catching cold.” 

Mr. Rémy yielded at last to the necessity 
of self-preservation, an@ permitted his wife 
to remove his frogged overcoat, and to 
unwind him from a system of silk wraps 
to which the Gordian knot was a slip-noose. 
This done, he sat down before the dressing- 
case, and Madame Rémy, after tying a bib 
around his neck, proceeded to dress his hair 
and put brilliantine on his moustache. Her 
husband enlivened the operation by reading 
from the pinky paper. 

“It ees not gen-air-al-lee known — zat} 
zees deestin-guished tenor vos heest on ze 
pob-lic staidj at Nice —in ze year i 

Louise leaned against the wall, sick, faint 
and frightened, with a strange sense of 
shame and degradation at her heart. At 
last the tenor’s eye fell on her. 

“ Anozzair eediot?” he inquired. 

“She ain’t very bright, Hipleet,” replied 
his wife; “but I guess she'll do. Louise, 
open the door —there’s the caterer.” 

Louise placed the dishes upon the table 
mechanically. The tenor sat himself at the 
board, and tucked a napkin in his neck. 

“And how did the Benediction Song go 
this afternoon?” inquired his wife. 

“Ze Bénediction? Ah! One encore. 
One on-lee. Zese pigs of Américains. I 
t’row my pairls biffo’ swine. Chops once 
more! You vant to mordair me? Vat do 
zis mean, madame? You ar-r-r-re in lig wiz 
my enemies. All ze vorlt is against ze 
ar-r-r-teest !” 

The storm that followed made the first 
seem a zephyr. The tenor exhausted his 
execratory vocabulary in French and Eng- 
lish. At last, by way of a dramatic finale, 
he seized the plate of chops and flung it 
from him. He aimed at the wall; but 
Frenchmen do not pitch well. With a ring 














and a crash, plate and chops went through) 
the broad window-pane. In the moment of| 
stricken speechlessness that followed, the 
sound of the final smash came softly up 
from the sidewalk. 
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FOR A COLD— 
HOT TODDY 


RANDMOTHER knows 

well the value of a hot toddy 
for a cold—an unfailing remedy 
ever since her girlhood days. 
Especially, when it’s made with 
strong pure 


Old Overholt Rye 


“Same for 100 years” 


—a full-bodied, straight Pennsylvania 
whiskey that possesses an absolutely un- 
varying excellence. Its 
medicinal properties 
= make it the ideal stimu- 

lant for the sick. 





















Dy An Encyclopaedia 
ay Of Outdoor Sports 


TELUS everything worth 
while about hunting, 
fishing, trapping,camping, 
and woodcraft. Contains 
valuable information about 
guns and rifles, fishing 
™ tackle, camp outfits, traps. 

etc. Best places to go for 
fish and game. 132 pages 
fully illustrated, with 
handsome colored cover. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


We will send you a copy of 
latest issue, together with 
set of 8 colored outdoor 
sport pictures, size 9x 12, 
for your den, on receipt of 25c in stamps or coin. 


National Sportsman, 253 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Basil King | 





Of what nature is love?—this 
is the theme of this new novel 
by the author of “The Inner 
Shrine.” Is it a hearth-fire or 
a devouring flame, and which 
loves more truly—a man or a 


woman? 


Illustrated 
$1.35 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
EsTaBLISHED 1817 
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“Oh, good gracious!” cried his wife; 





“he’s going to have one of his creezes — 
t =) z 





his creezes de nare!” 

He did have a Crise de nerfs. “Ten 
dollair!” he yelled, “for ten dollair of 
glass!” He tore his pomaded hair; he tore 
off his bib and his necktie, and for three 
minutes without cessation he shrieked wildly 
and unintelligibly. It was possible to make 
out, however, that “arteest” and “ten 
dollair” were the themes of his improvisa- 
tion. Finally he sank exhausted into the 
chair, and his white-faced wife rushed to his 
side. 

“Towse!” she cried, “get the foot-tub 
out of the closet while I spray his throat, 
or he cant sing a note. Fill it up with warm 
water — 102 degrees—there’s the  ther- 





mometer — and bathe his feet.” 

Trembling from head to foot, Louise 
obeyed her orders, and brought the foot-tub, 
full of steaming water. Then she knelt 
down and began to serve the maestro for 
the first time. She took off his shoes. Then 
she looked at his socks. Could she do it? 

“Fediot!” gasped the sufferer, “make 
haste! I die!” 

“Hold your mouth open, dear,” said 
Madame, “TI haven't half sprayed you.” 

“Ah! you!” cried the tenor. “Cat! 
Devil! It ees you zat have killed me!” 
And moved by an access of blind rage, he 
extended his arm, and thrust his wife 
violently from him. 

Louise rose to her feet, with a hard, set, 
good old New England look on her face. 
She lifted the tub of water to the level of 
her breast, and then she inverted it on the 
tenors head. For one instant she gazed at 
the deluge, and at the bath tub balanced on 
the maestro’s skull like a helmet several 
sizes too large — then she fled like the wind. 

Once in the servants’ quarters, she 


Secretly and half-afraid she came to the city to 
find him. They had been sweethearts in the long 
ago—before he had gone into the world to make 
his fortune—to become at least the president of a 







railroad. But as the years slipped by he failed to 


come back to claim her. Bruised to the soul, she 
had promised to marry that other one, the manof wealth of the 
country t.wn where she lived. But her heart was filled witha 
greater love, so she came to the city to find him. 

What she found . 

Well, if you were a wreck in life, and had to choose between 
giving the woman you adore vour love alone, or the love of an- 
other, honorable and wealthy, what would you do? With that 
deep insight into the heart's depths of every man and woman-— 
but, let O. Henry tell you in his kindly, sympathetic way, in 
this noblest story of sacrifice and devotion. 


0, HENRY 


Send the coupon at once. Send it and get his 274 
stories; 274 snap-shots of life taken from 274 differ- 
ent angles; thousands of sniffles, smiles and sobs 
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Miss Slattery appeared in the doorway, 
still polishing her nails. 

“What have you done to His Tonsils? ” 
she inquired. “ He’s pretty hot, this trip.” 

“How can I get away from here?” cried 
Louise. 

Miss Slattery pointed to a small door. 
Louise rushed down a long stairway — 
another — and yet others — through a great 
room where there was a smell of cooking 
and a noise of fires— past white-capped 
cooks and scullions —through a long stone 
corridor, and out into the street. She cried 
aloud as she saw Esther’s face at the 
window of the coupé. 
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Champagne 


Recognized by all as the premier wine of America. You may 


pay more and receive no better: pay the same and not get as good. 
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Gold Seal Red—the best sparkling Burgundy on the market 
Sold everywhere **All wine—no duty’”’ 
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